From her shabby, low-rent 
office in the Tenderloin, a 
sister once took a political 
stand against inhumanity. 

It was also a spiritual act 
consecrated to the poor. 


by Terry Messman 


hen asked to name some of 

her key inspirations, Sister 

Bernie Galvin named 

Woody Guthrie, the pop- 
ulist voice of poor and working people 
from the hills of Oklahoma, and Sister 
Margaret Traxler, the dedicated religious 
leader who opened the Maria Shelter for 
abused women and Casa Notre Dame for 
older homeless women in Chicago. 

These two sources of inspiration reveal 
much about Sister Bernie Galvin’s own 
roots as the daughter of poor, blue-collar, 
pro-union parents who raised her in a 
poor, rural area of Oklahoma; and the 
Irish Catholic daughter of the Church who 


began her lifelong calling as a young 
woman when she entered the Sisters of 


Divine Providence, a Catholic religious 
order consecrated to serving the poor and 
sick and elderly. 

Sister Bernie laughingly said she was 
“blessed at birth” by being born to poor, 
working-class parents who were liberal 
Democrats rooted both in the Church and 
in the union. She learned from childhood 
to care about the hungry and needy, and to 
side with the poor against the rich. 


The Invisible Natural Cathedral of People’s Park 


People’s Park guardians 
have kept an unbroken 50- 
year vow to maintain this 
shared cathedral forever. 


by Debbie Moore 


here is an Invisible Cathedral in 

People’s Park. Those who hope 

to destroy it may wish to first 

observe the Park’s immense, 
natural shrine. The Park’s Invisible 
Natural Cathedral commemorates the 
beauty of completely open ground, pur- 
posefully established as a sanctuary for 
one and all. 

This living, growing temple inspires a 
kind of Zen liberation that is especially felt 
there by folks who live their lives outside. 

Periodically, trouble occurs when cer- 
tain people who can’t recognize the exist- 


ing refuge, insist on tearing down this. 


Natural Cathedral made of living tree 
trunks, touching the open sky with their 
leafy canopies, and made up of extensive 
gardens of all varieties. 

People’s Park’s spiritually founded 
belief in the value of purely open, uninter- 
rupted, available ground, has escaped the 
understanding of certain diplomats, for all 


Her father was a plumber and a union 
man; both parents came from.a long line of 
blue-collar workers. More than anything, 
Sister Bernie is her parents’ daughter, loyal 
to her working-class heritage. She often 
expresses gratitude for her parents, and her 
deeply felt memories of her large, loving 
family are the cornerstone of everything she 
has become in life. 

She also values her religious order, the 


S205 


50 years of the life of the Park. So, as you 
can easily imagine, guardians of the 
Park’s spiritual basis have had to, quite 
regularly, resist invading builders and cor- 
porate interests that threaten to plunder 
both its physical and spiritual ground. - 


People’s Park was protected by many years of protests, and 


Sister Bernie Galvin (center) speaks out for the human rights of homeless people at a lar 


* 


Sisters of Divine Providence. “We are 
people who consecrate our lives to reach 
out to the people of God — namely, the 
very poorest, the most needy.” 

Her life has been consecrated to acts of 
compassion in solidarity with low-wage 
workers and homeless people. Her acts of 
political resistance truly are a sacred call- 
ing. Yet there is nothing sentimental about 
this calling, for she is a tough-minded orga- 
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ge demonstration at SF. City Hall. 
nizer who has challenged the injustices of 
the rich and powerful for her entire life. 

I saw her dedication and grit and brav- 
ery on a daily basis while working with 
Sister Bernie for a few years when she 
formed Religious Witness with Homeless 
People in San Francisco in 1993. 1 
thought of her as the “Sister of Solidarity” 


See A Life Consecrated to Justice page 6 


Some institutional employees delude 
themselves into thinking that they are 
helping by offering to enclose in concrete, 
the homeless folks who eat their meals in 
People’s Park and genuinely wish to 
remain outdoors on the open land as much 


it has flowered due to years of volunteer gardening. 


Lydia Gans photo 


as possible. Approximately 140 homeless 
folks use the park daily, in order to find 
respite from city concrete and the constant 
attacks on their sleep and well-being that 


they face elsewhere. 
Se eee 
See The Natural Cathedral page 4 
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‘Such Is the Magic and Spirit of People’s Park’ 


by Daniel McMullan 


nother milestone came and 

went on September 26, 2017. 

It would have been the 81st 

birthday of Berkeley icon and 
People’s Park denizen Hateman, also 
known as Mark Hawthorn. 

A group of about 35 people showed up 
at People’s Park to remember him at his 
spot at the top of the Park, while down at 
the stage his lifelong philosophy of 
“oppositional caring” was hard at work. 

The Hateman believed that no mean- 
ingful relationship can get off to any kind 
of a start without a demonstration that you 
are at least willing to express negativity 


and clear the air. : 
Hateman felt that some people have a , 
huge aversion to expressing themselves 7 
negatively, in an upfront and honest way, 
and that this avoidance doomed many : 
ventures from the start with passive- Me 
aggressiveness and sabotage taking root = 
when negative feelings are not openly b 
stated. . 
The people who were in the Park ‘ 
recently when the alleged alt-right showed d 
up had no qualms about their honest n 
expression, but it was also clear that 
People’s Park is a place where all have a a) 
right to free speech. I was proud of our : 
Park and the people there who made it | 
clear that anyone had a right to speak and b 
to speak back. And that includes those : th 
being spoken to expressing how moronic People’s Park is a place of friends talking, joyous music, games of chess, Frisbee, and speeches, many speeches. Lydia Gans photo S 
they find what you are saying. i lL,.rtCtCss:sss=i(‘i‘C(CRSCONCO#CNC;®?;C CC ; 
7 - 
oo cae ae Nae a ‘The mayor oe no understanding of ihe aul defeat for community self determination : 
people yelling at the top of their lungs: “I ‘the loss of People’s Park would be. He has no comprehension of the cost inlivesandthe | : 
Caen sacrifices people have made for the Park’s ideals and the real cost it will be in the lives of | : : 
t was in remembrance to Hate, who 
did not survive last winter’s killer storms. | SO many that still do find it a refuge from a world growing mcrae hostile and. a. | | c 
Such is the magic and spirit of that Park. \country needing a political and spiritual overhaul. : a y 
THE Park UNDER ATTACK ........ . jhisistsiatshs cecspiiaiise eco ialiataneat ci cto he i a a aman aletroar | : 
The park has been under attack lately oddly fit right into this strange revolution, The “services” in Berkeley were a : 
by soy people who feel that open space, an oddly quiet revolution unless certain huge circle of no help, going around and it 
inclusion, community and caring are people were behind the faders. But then, if around and around. j 
something from a bygone era. Something you know the people behind the faders The Park and its people were my only n 
passe in our Berkeley. Now, we are ina you can have an effect on that, too. refuge, my only friends, and the only a 
time that seems caught in its isolation. “The City of Berkeley’s “Pathways place I could “be” while I slowly pulled . 
Friends can no longer hail each other on Project” continues in a decades-old parade my life together and fought through a bat- r 
the streets due to the ear buds in our ears, of fallacies: that you need freshly-built _ tle to get my life back. b 
and children no longer play without an buildings to address housing needs, that My story is not special. I have seen it te 
Se et ee only carefully “vetted” people deserve a play out dozens of times over the years. I 
I was mortified to read Berkeley roof, and that our eccentrics are a threat. have seen it play out both favorably and 
Mayor Jesse Arreguin expressing ina Those lucky enough to have known Hate _ horribly, too. ‘ 
local blog (they call themselves a “news- Man are sad today fo lose him, but will The state of mental health and mental 
paper” but they are not in print or avail- forever see him on our streets and in our help in Berkeley is a disgrace. To see our : 
able to anyone that isn’t online) that he is Park, and loosen their constricted expecta- elders and the severely disabled tossed to ; 
of a generation that has no love for the tions of others and themselves. And _ the streets is something that still keeps me 
Park and is young enough to be free of maybe bring a baby stroller. Nothing is up at night. . : : 
any nostalgia or respect for what People’s funnier than the poor police officer who People’s Park has never been. the prob- | : 
o See. oe sf me ss tries to explain what is wrong with that. lem, It has been a solution. The kind of : 
e has no understanding of the awfu 
defeat for community self-determination My STORY OF PEOPLE’S PARK Bi as eee ake over ‘ 
the loss of the Park would be. No compre- I was in the motorcycle accident that society. . a 
hension of the cost in lives and the sacri- severed my leg at a bad time. The second I am glad the beautiful Park j is Ae It i 
fices people have made for the Park’s coming of Ronald Reagan saw care for saved my life and saves many more as I : 
ideals and the real cost it will be to the just about everyone being scrapped, write this. : 
lives of so many that still do find it a denied, withheld. After 14 months in the It is also a place of joyous music a quiet : 
refuge from a world growing increasingly UCSD Medical Center, I was sent to the game of chess, an exciting baskethall pick- | 
hostile and a country needing a political notorious Edgemoor Hospital in Santee, : 


ae up game, throwing around the Frisbee. 
and spiritual overhaul. California, where I was greeted my first And, oh yes, speeches. Moving speeches, 


I will not get into the long storied his- night with a woman being boiled alive in — that will bring you to tears. Speeches ualy, 
tory of the Park but I will share a little of a bathtub. I was then invited to stay in. that will have you barking back. 


my own story and the story of the Park. Berkeley with my cousin, but when he But speeches in freedom, open to all 
Writer-artist-activist Carol Denney moved, I was once again in dire straits. comers, be they ugly or beautiful. 

summed it up so well last April in her For year after year, I was refused the It was great that the spirit of Hateman 

reflections on Hateman’s passing. disability or medical coverage that I quali- and the spirit of the park, showed up for 


“Since the block between Haste, fied for, through my own labor and that of 
Dwight, Bowditch, and Telegraph’s my deceased parents, with a yearly letter 
rowdy, explosive block of ungoverned stating: “We have determined that your 
culture, mostly in shared houses, was bull- _ condition will not last longer than a year.” 


his memorial on September 26. 
No one who has been around the Park 
for any length of time would be surprised. 
Our Park is a powerful place. 


dozed in 1967, the UC Berkeley adminis- A cost-saving measure in the new People’s Park Forever 

tration has torn its hair out trying to quell Reaganomics. , 

that culture and the concomitant gentle But year after year, my leg never grew co : 

warriors who carry it with them in their back, my arm never knitted itself back Comins Apt 2019. People’s Park 


smiles, their pace, and their willingness to correctly, nor did my vertebrae pop back >t Anniversary. A week-long celebra- 
greet the National Guard with flowers. into line. Go figure. The government fion of music, food, movies, stories, dance 
Hate Man’s embrace of ‘oppositionality,’ seemed pretty sure of itself in their letters! 24 Speeches, plenty of speeches. 
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by Andy Pope 


t’s driving me nuts having to be out- 
[ons while almost everybody I can 

halfway relate to in life is indoors. If I 
relate to the people who live outdoors, it 
is because we all live outdoors. 

We share the values and mores of out- 
door living in common, even if we share 
nothing else. But ninety percent of the 
time — damn right, we share nothing else. 

' Approximately three times a week, 
someone who lives outside, someone 
whom I’ve never seen before, emerges out 
of someplace where I’ve probably never 
been and threatens to knock the crap out 
of me. Yet I am a man of peace. I only 
want to make my music. I want to sit 
down with my laptop, crank up my music 
notation software, and compose. 

Maybe five times a week, a person 
who lives inside (whom I’ve also never 
seen before) approaches me and asks: 
“Are you homeless?” How I have come to 
hate that question! I almost disdain telling 
the truth, because I am so tired of seeing 
so much blood come pouring out of their 
heart, you’d think they’d have creed 
me to slurp it up and drink it. 

Then, as they begin to promote what- 
ever form of “help” they think best suits 
me, I find that in order to gain access to 
their assistance, I will be required to 
change my taste in food, my outlook on 
life, my political philosophy, and some- 
times even my religion. I’m frickin’ 63 
years old, for God’s sake!! 

I worked all my life!! And they’re ask- 
ing me to change my faith? Now, of all 
times? My faith is exactly what has kept 
me alive throughout 12 years of indignity 
and insanity. Why should I abandon that 
which has helped me the most, in order to 
risk being hurt more than helped by the 
benign but misinformed intentions of a 
total stranger? 

_ I know a very conservative homeless 
man who tells me he is expected to 
become a liberal because it is the liberals 
who are feeding him. But I have also seen 
many who identify as liberals become 
homeless, only to find themselves expect- 
ed to become conservatives because, in 
their case, it’s the conservative Christians 
who feed them. 

Why is it that, just because someone is 
down on their luck, they are expected to 
adopt the views of those who are not? 
Everyone is entitled to their own perspec- 
tive, and it angers me that I should be 
expected to adopt the perspective of 
another person only because that person 
happens to have a roof over their head and 
more money than I do. 


by Joan Beth Clair: 


I Kemember Who I Am 


The sun is setting. I weave my way off toward the 
spot where I sleep, where nobody knows where to 
find me. I look to the stars, and say my prayers to 
the God who believes in Me. 


Our Elders, Our Grandmothers 


There are old women living on the street in China. 
There are old women living on the street in America. 
Their faces are like fading fabric enclosed by peasant scarves. 
Their bedless bodies fight the cold and tell us of 
blankets of wealth that do not shelter. 


No-one can be brought to justice for this, not in a Supreme Court of any nation. 

No one can be tried, prosecuted or arrested for these crimes of homelessness. 

Not one billionaire-can be tried for not giving away all or most of his possessions 
to the poor-and following Him. 

There are elders, grandmothers living on the street in China. 

There are _ grandmothers living on the street in America; 


and they are our elders, our aoe 


- Just because a person is in a higher © 


socio-economic class doesn’t make them 
right. All it means is that they are in a bet- 
ter position to take advantage of another 
person’s weakness. And in my case, that 
weakness is H-H-H- My God, I don’t 
even want to speak the word anymore!. 
What word? The H-Word! Homeless! 


_The word that, in one way, nobody ever 
hears, and in another way, it’s the only - 


word they hear. It’s maddening. It’s exas- 
perating. It’s more than frustrating — it’s 
infuriating. 

Then there are those who are not 
strangers. These are the ones to whom I 
once was close, perhaps even intimate —- 
the well-meaning friends and family 
members who want to “help.” Oh, they’ll 
help all right! They’ll help in any way 
they can, shy of actually putting a roof 
over my head. 

They’re always looking for the prob- 
lem that “caused” me to become home- 
less, as if solving whatever that elusive 
problem might be could possibly solve the 
much more enormous problem that is 
Homelessness Itself. None of those band- 
aids can possibly heal the wound of 
homelessness. That wound is way too 
deep for that. 

There’s this huge division between the 
people who live outdoors and those who 
live indoors. It’s almost as though we’re 


an entirely different species. I can’t seem 
to do anything to bridge the gap, nor can I 
seem to do anything to get myself back 


inside. I’ve tried everything. 

All the suggestions everybody gives — 
they only lead me back to homelessness. 
They never hit the core issue at its heart. 
So I get into this space where I start think- 
ing: “Well, screw it. What’s the use of 
even trying?” I shrug my shoulders. 

I head back to my spot, lean my back 
against the brick wall of the BART station 
at the corner of Shattuck and Allston, take 
off my hat, and hold up a sign that reads: 


BROKE AND HOMELESS 

OFTEN HUNGRY 

PLEASE HELP IF YOU CAN 

I silently watch them all go by. I make 
eye contact. I look as many of them in the 
eye as possible. Then, slowly but surely, 
little bits of change find their way into my 
hat. Then a couple of dollars here and 
there, every now and then a five, a ten if 
I’m lucky, perhaps even a twenty. People 
ask if they can buy me a sandwich. 

Some people sneer, but they’re easy to 
overlook. By and by, I calm down. I for- 
get my frustrations, my angst. I meditate. I 
pray. I look around me, and it is a beauti- 
ful day in the city that I love. 


“And Now Where?” 


An hour goes by, and suddenly it 
doesn’t matter any longer what they all 


think. No longer am I driven nuts. Then 


another half hour or so goes by, and I 
remember something. I remember who I 


am. I know who I am. I even like who I 
am. So what’s that word I hear? The H- 
Word? Is that supposed to say something 
about me? Ah, but no, perhaps we have 
forgotten. Nothing says anything about 
me but the Me who Knows Who Me Is. I 
Am the One I Am. 

Three hours go by. I pick up my cash. 
The sun is setting. I weave my way off 
toward the spot where I sleep, where 
nobody knows where to find me. I look to 
the stars, and say my prayers to the God 
who believes in Me. 


Author’s Note: 1 am a person who became 
homeless at the age of 51 in the San Francisco 
Bay Area during a midlife crisis of enormous 
proportion, after working for many years as an 
elementary school music teacher and private 
teacher of piano and voice. After a long period 
of homelessness, mostly on the streets of 
Berkeley, I’ve successfully maintained an 


apartment in a different part of the country for 


the past 14 months, and have been gainfully 
employed for most of that time. This piece was 
written in Berkeley in early 2016. I hope it 
gives you a picture of what homelessness was 
like — for me. 


WAR WIDOW 
by Claire J. Baker 


As soberly as God 
a grieving woman lingers 
beside a city pond. 


Gazing beyond 
her own reflection 
she envisions 


three egrets 
upraised wings 
like white flames. 


Lithograph by Rockwell Kent 


PORTRAIT 


(on neighborhood outskirts) 
by Claire J. Baker 

Nearly every day 

a handsome young fellow 
pushes a shopping cart. 
Under bulging black plastic 
cans? bottles? all he owns? 


He looks like he should be 
painting bridges, up high 
shouldering a blue sky, 

a net to catch him 

should he fall. 


He's someone's son, 
brother or father -- maybe 
a sculptor's model 

for a modern-day 

David of the Streets. 


Street Spirit 


Editor, Designer: Terry Messman 
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Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
E-mail: terrystreetspirit@ gmail.com 
Web: www .thestreetspirit.org 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important “Save Our Street Spirit” 
Fundraising Campaign, in which all gifts 
made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritart- 
works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
lar by a major donor in 2017. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks— 
Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 
Ave, Berkeley, CA, 94703. 

Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 
Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www.youthspiritartworks.org 
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*|Natural Cathedral of People’s Park 


from page I 


A proposed structure built in the Park 
would house approximately 40 of those 
people temporarily, but what would 
become of the one hundred who never 
feel that they’re at home anywhere, as 
they do daily in People’s Park? 

Not all homeless folks are able or suit- 
ed to stay for more than just an infrequent 
night in institutional living. If proposed 
shelters are built for those who are so suit- 
ed, they must be placed elsewhere, leav- 
ing the People’s Park Cathedral as out- 
door sanctuary for those it has so well 
served for half a century. 

‘Regardless of the destructive. effects, 
some University of California employees 
and self-assigned governmental diplomats 
campaign:to cover some of the landscape 
with concrete structures, made up mostly 
of dorms. They collude with and lure in 
architects and supposed humanitarians, 
even museum curators and Park history 
archivists, offering them a job, a meeting 
hall or a showroom. 

Some try to tempt Park lovers with 
architects’ design schemes, offering to 
build lofty indoor spaces that homeless 
folks may temporarily inhabit, with doors 
that lock and walls to hold photos of Park 
history. This temporary homeless habitat 
will, of course, end at whatever time the 
University building owners decide to 
reclaim this indoor space for other uses, or 
for their own financial profit. 

No one sees: themselves as entirely 
devious in this land-grab, but they proba- 
bly sense that they are part of an underly- 
ing threat to the Invisible Natural 
Cathedral that they are poised to destroy 
with their construction schemes. The pal- 
pable quality of liberation that People’s 
Park land exudes, from the soil carried in 
with backpacks at its inception to its pre- 
sent 50th year, could be dispelled by their 
refusal or failure to see the intended pur- 
pose of its soil. 

Whether devious sight or blindness is 
at work in these institutional planning 
committees, it is historically proven that 
once green space has been claimed and 


Please, go.away builders. Allow the beauty of an Invisible 
Natural Cathedral to remain right where it is, to give 

refuge to all future people. It is a testimony to 50 years of 
People’s Park survival, as a living shrine of open space. 


swallowed up by the. construction of a 
building on a park, there will never be 
open parkland again. It will be forever lost — 


as open space. 

Quite often, these institutional employ- 
ees and their congregation of paid diplo- 
mats, bowing to their religion of institu- 
tional greed and delusions of progress, 
assume it is a kindness to destroy the 
Invisible Cathedral. It suits their commer- 
cial salesmanship to offer ways for the 
homeless to come indoors temporarily, 
and for the great outdoors to be officially 
commemorated in concrete. 

Park guardians insist that just as most 
parks have a bathroom, there will not be 
any additional construction larger than the 
existing small park bathroom, ever built 
on any part of People’s Park. Any addi- 
tional construction will be an insult 
toward — will be death to — the com- 
pletely open space that is fulfilling the 
Park’s purpose, its spirit, its identity. 

No one turning these wheels of sup- 
posed “progress” recognizes that entirely 
open ground is the very identity of People’s 
Park. Preserving this open ground is exactly 
what sustains it. It is essential. 

Even a little contact with People’s Park 
guardians reveals that the focused ideal of 
protecting open ground has been consis- 
tently maintained and expressed in many 
Park arts and events. For example, 
American Indian tribal grandparents, par- 
ents and now their grown children have 
been invited to open every Park 
Anniversary celebration with their drum- 
ming and dances. 

American Indian beliefs embrace the 
Invisible Natural Cathedral, where each 
living thing, tree, sky, ground and bird 
shares equal importance with each human 
resting there. Such ancient beliefs do not 
allow manmade ownership of built struc- 
tures to replace this natural identity, this 
invisible spirit. ) 

If corporate diplomats wish to under- 
stand what caused the spirit of People’s 
Park to last, they might look into the 
words of the Digger’s Song that has been 
sung on stage during every People’s Park 
Anniversary Celebration on each of the 


Dedicated people give free meals to folks at People’s Park — and keep 
alive one of the core values of the counterculture that created the Park. 


last Sundays of April for fifty years. 

“No man has any right to buy and sell 
the earth for private gain,” and “this earth 
divided, we will make whole, and it shall 
be a common treasury for all.” Those 
words express why the Park was claimed 
for the People originally. 

“We shall not bow to the masters or pay 
rent to the lords,” are lyrics expressing why 
it is dangerous to build any inhabitable, 
rental property in People’s Park. 

Longstanding Park performance 
groups enact rituals like the “Rite of 
Clarification” that demonstrates to atten- 
dees and Park lovers, the existence of the 
Invisible Cathedral, the shrine that already 
exists all around them. This event 
includes attendees in bodily enactments of 


‘bowing down to “hold onto the ground” 


with their hands, and reaching out to one 
another to sustain communion with the 
land, to “Be the Park.” 

During the “Rite of Clarification,” 
everyone on stage and in the audience 
reaches up to heaven, embracing and 
absorbing the radiance there and bringing 
it down into the human realm. During 
such an enactment, participants are not 
merely representatives for People’s Park; 
they have become One with it. 

In another ritual of Oneness, each 
Anniversary celebration includes a time 
when the names of those Park community 
members who have passed away are 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


heard, while they can be encountered in 
its Invisible Cathedral. In this way, the 
homeland of People’s Park is a burial 
ground, a place of visitation to acknowl- 
edge and honor dead community members 
in group memorial and communion. 
Friends and guardians of People’s Park 
have lived and died to keep sacred open 
land open. Lives were lost and more lives 
could be lost in re-claiming the quintessen- 
tial People’s Park vision of sustaining com- 
pletely open ground, if it is threatened. 
People’s Park guardians have kept an 
unbroken 50-year vow to maintain this 
shared Invisible Natural Cathedral forever. 
This vow to keep the beauty of open 
space alive and open, allows anyone to be 


homeless there, to find sanctuary outdoors 
there each day and allows the hungry. to 
be fed there, no matter how politically 


incorrect some may find their presence. 
These daily homeless visitors are involved 
in life-saving processes that enable them 
to stabilize and move forward. 
So please, go away builders. Your 
homeless buildings that soon become 
dorms, must be built somewhere else. 
Allow the beauty of an Invisible Natural 
Cathedral to remain right where it is, to 
give refuge to all future people. It is a tes- 
timony to 50 years of People’s Park sur- 


_ vival, as a living shrine of open space that 


speaks for itself. 


The Homeless Crisis: We’re 


by Kheven LaGrone 
66 akland Residents Say Tent 
Encampments Threatening 


Neighborhoods,” according 
to the headline on SFGate.com on July 31, 
2017. The article highlighted Ms. Hillary 
Nevis’s fight against the homeless. 

Nevis moved into her West Oakland 
home only about.a year ago. She‘had seen 
the homeless encampment near her new 
home grow and she claimed the citizens 
had gotten bolder and threatening. She 
complained to the city and about the city. 

Homeless people live in fear of vio- 
lence and dangerous conditions. Yet, the 
SFGate.com article never followed how 
Nevis’s actions added to the hurt of any 
individual already at the lowest point in 
his life. Thus, the article privileged Nevis 
to appear blameless for the conditions of 
people living in the encampments. The 
article insulated her. 

Nevis and other gentrifiers, the City of 
Oakland and real estate developers all 
share responsibility for gentrification — 
the process and system that created that 
encampment. 


For years, Oakland leaders wanted to 
make Oakland a hipster playground. They 
invested in making Oakland attractive to 
outsiders/gentrifiers. City planners court- 
ed businesses and high-end condos that 
catered to them. Making Oakland into a 
hipster playground meant whitening, or at 
least “de-blackening,” Oakland. This 
would be necessary to attract more white 
hipsters. They would even market the 
“new” Oakland. 

In order to create the “new” Oakland, 
many native Oaklanders would have to be 
displaced. They knew this and often said 
about certain parts of Oakland that, 
“They’re going to get those Black folks out 
of there because the while folks want it.” 

When asked what her biggest chal- 
lenge was for marketing a “new” 
Oakland, then-mayor Jean Quan told the 
National Journal: “My challenge is to let 
people know what the new Oakland looks 
like. Somebody just sent me an email say- 
ing, ‘Oh, you should have more black 
police since more than 50 percent of your 
residents are black.’ And I’m like, 
‘Actually, no, 28 percent of my residents 


are black, but we’re pretty evenly divided 
between blacks, whites, Latinos, and 
Asians these days.’ But that’s their image 
of Oakland — and this is somebody who 
lives in the Bay Area.” a 

In order to encourage a visible white 
hipster presence in this “new” Oakland 
and attract more gentrifiers, the City 
allowed them to break safety laws. A 
white artist told the City Council that 
when he came to Oakland in 2005, he felt 
welcomed. He had fun ignoring 
Oakland’s laws against unlicensed parties 
and living in illegal warehouses. In 2015, 
a party organizer even defied a policeman 
when caught breaking the law. However, 
the City treated those illegal parties as 


‘low-priority infractions. (see East Bay 


Times, September 18, 2017, “Officer’s 
2015 Report on Illegal Rave at Ghost Ship 
Was ‘Low Priority’”). Eventually 36 peo- 
ple were killed in one of those parties. 
City leaders, developers, the media and 
politicians bragged about Oakland’s “new 


diversity” and “changing demographics.” 


But they didn’t ask where the poor and 


displaced Black Oaklanders had gone. In_ 


All In This Together 


fact, many Black Oaklanders would not 
find new housing easily. Landlords found 


ways to evict current Black tenants and 


get white tenants. Landlords with apart- 
ment vacancies openly discriminated 
against African American applicants. 
Thus, many displaced African American 
Oakland natives became homeless and 
some moved into the encampments. 

While SFGate.com informed its read- 
ers of the struggles of Ms. Nevis, the arti- 
cle didn’t address how many of those peo- 
ple living in the encampments were dis- 
placed to make room for people like her. 
The article didn’t even mention that most 
of the people living in the encampments 
were displaced native African American 
Oaklanders. Thus, the article avoided bur- 
dening its readers with an example of 
institutional racism. — 

Today, in the “new” Oakland, we see 
“cool” new nightclubs across the street 
from encampments. The hip new people — 
stand in line to get inside the club. They 
hang out in front of the club. The “hip” 


people seem not to care about the home- 
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Aiming at a crowd exposes peo- 
ple to a chemical irritant impli- 
cated in at least 25 deaths in 
California alone. Pepper spray 
causes temporary blindness 
and panic in a crowd. 


by Carol Denney 


n Monday, September 12, the 

Berkeley City Council had an 

emergency meeting to allow the 
use of pepper spray on a crowd if the crowd 
includes “violent extremists.” By a 6-3 vote 
(with three dissenting votes from Cheryl 
Davila, Kate Harrison, and Kriss 
Worthington), Berkeley Chief of Police 
Andrew Greenwood managed to argue to a 
council majority that this use was somehow 
different than “‘crowd control.” 

They have a point. A study presented 
to the Berkeley City Council way back in 
1991 showed that pepper spray doesn’t 
control much of anything. People sprayed 
with pepper spray tended to fall loosely 
into three categories: those who have little 
or no reaction to pepper spray, those who 
are adversely affected, and those who get 
more violent after being sprayed. 

Nonetheless, Chief Greenwood pre- 
sented pepper spray as a magic compli- 
ance tool and most of the Berkeley City 
Council ate it up. Ben Shapiro, a conserv- 
ative, would be speaking in two days on 
campus, and it was an emergency. 

Councilmember Kate Harrison pointed 
out that the police already had pepper 
spray, a fact few others on the council 
seemed to know. She asked Police Chief 


Greenwood, “what’s inadequate about 
that small can?” 


Chief Greenwood gave a convoluted 
answer and finally stumbled onto his point: 
the big can is more “targeted.” A fellow 
officer at the Chief’s table then stepped in 
to help, saying that’s how you “move the 
crowd,” pulling the curtain back on any 
pretense of discrete application. 

He left out that pepper spray has the 
upside of allowing the police to punish 
“extremists” (as demonstrators were 
referred to throughout the Chief’s request) 
without the bother or expense of a trial. 
The council didn’t seem affected by this 
slip, but the horrified crowd overflowing 
the council chambers watched in disbelief 
as the council majority absorbed this 
explanation as sensible. 

Pepper spray is by nature indiscrimi- 
nate. It is called a spray because it is an 
aerosol, in other words “a substance 
enclosed under pressure and able to be 
released as a fine spray, typically by 
means of a propellant gas.” The wind con- 
ditions, the distance from the target, and 
the movement of a group all affect the 
dosage. If you’re aiming at a crowd, the 
crowd gets exposed to a chemical irritant 
implicated in at least 25 deaths in 
California alone. And then the obvious: 


The Homeless Crisis 


from page 4 


less people facing them — and whom 
they helped displace. 

Yet, the fact that the “hip” people are 
mainly white and the people in the 
encampment are mainly African 
Americans reminds us that not everyone 
benefited equally from the “new” 
Oakland’s “new diversity.” 

Now, investors are buying up SRO 
hotels in downtown Oakland. They’re 
evicting the poor African-Americans. 
They will renovate the buildings for privi- 


STREET SPIRIT 


Can Pepper Spray Save the World? 


pepper spray causes temporary blindness 
and panic in a crowd. 

Approximately 19 percent of any given 
population have disabilities, and that one- 
in-five ratio may be higher in the city of 
Berkeley. No police officer can tell who 
has cardiac or pulmonary issues, and our 
city’s most recent encounter with police 
use of chemical irritants was the Black 
Lives Matter march in December of 2014 
when the police saw a provocative flier 
from some other group before the march 
began and just lost their shit. 


People with no connection to the 
march were dosed and beaten so badly 


they couldn’t have dispersed if they want- 
ed to, due to their injuries, the darkness, 
and the chaos. The “frontlines” of the 
street confrontation moved all over town, 
sometimes trapping people trying to dis- 
perse between police lines. 

A long line of perhaps a hundred people 
attended the emergency, or “special,” pep- 
per spray meeting of the City Council, and 
they objected in one-minute bites of public 
comment, with four people supporting the 
proposal, one of whom was the Downtown 
Berkeley Association’s John Caner. 

But the fix, or in this case the spray, was 
in. It was déja vu. The Pepper Spray Times 
newspaper began 26 years ago to make 
comedy out of policymakers’ disinterest in 
even the earliest studies of oleoresin cap- 
sicum’s physiological effects, and apparent- 
ly nothing has changed. 

The Chief of Police, when asked by 
Councilmember Wengraf about physio- 
logical effects, stated that he “hasn’t heard 
a thing about health issues,” adding that 
“he would have heard about it.” Perhaps 
this is true; police departments tend to get 
a steady stream of unrealistic manufactur- 
ers’ claims about new, improved products, 
rather than reports on liability claims. 

But Mayor Jesse Arreguin and City 


leged newcomers. When the renovation is 
completed, the investors will most likely 
not tell the newcomers that poor African 
Americans were displaced for their bene- 
fit. They will be privileged to enjoy the 
building with no blame or guilt. 

According to SFGate.com, “those with 
and without homes feel like the city hasn’t 
done nearly enough to solve the crisis.” 
It’s not just the City’s responsibility to 
help find homes for the homeless. 
Developers and landlords also helped cre- 
ate the encampment problem for the bene- 
fit of people like Nevis; they should help 
solve the problem too. 

Simply complaining to the city is not 


UC Davis Police Lt. John Pike uses pepper spray on Occupy protesters. Aniversity | 
report on the Nov. 18, 2011, incident declared that the pepper-spraying violated policy. 


Manager Dee Williams-Ridley should 
have made sure the presentation was bal- 
anced and included relevant information 
if, in fact, the goal is public safety. 
Andrea Pritchett of Copwatch made 
the important point that there was actually 
a lot of pepper spray on hand on August 
27, at that point the most recent alt-right 
and counter-demonstration. Not only did 
Berkeley police have their own canisters 
on their belts, but mutual aid officers had 
large, fire extinguisher-sized canisters 
available, so that presumably if pepper 


spray were the answer to Berkeley’s prob- 
lems they would have been solved. 
Many speakers noted the one-sided 


nature of the impressive array of weapon- 
ry laid out before the council dais like pre- 
sents around a Christmas tree, none of 
which seemed to belong to any of the alt- 
right groups; but rather all reflected sym- 
bols and colors of the groups in the 
counter-demonstration roles. 

Pepper spray, like other chemical 
weapons, doesn’t just create special chal- 
lenges for the approximately 19 percent of 
the population who already have disabili- 
ties, it creates neurological and cardiac 
changes in people who get dosed, and 
who might not realize until months or 
years later why their breathing, motor 
skills, or ability to tolerate chemical expo- 
sure has changed, long too late to get legal 
or medical assistance. But there’s never a 
political downside to beating up lefties or 
giving the police shiny new toys. That’s 
how Ronald Reagan got his teflon. 

The people on the streets intent on stop- 
ping alt-right speakers from speaking — 
and, according to the Police Chief’s report 
and remarks, they are clearly the targets of 
this new pepper spray rule — will just put 
on another couple more layers of neoprene 
and keep on with their quest to make sure 
only speech that meets with their approval 


enough. Demanding that the City evict the 
homeless won’t work; the homeless have 
nowhere to go. 

Nevis believes that “we’re not in this 
together.” That is not true. We, including 
Ms. Nevis, are in this system/institution 
together. Nevis moved into a community 
with encampments, now she has to live 
with the reality — just like people in the 
encampment have to deal with their reality. 

The media also has a role. They must 
remind the public that the homeless are 
full citizens; they are not vermin to be 
removed. The homeless people are just as 
entitled to City protection as Nevis. 


The City must also defend its homeless - 


Photo credit: Wayne Tilcock 
Associated Press) 


takes place in the world. Which means a 
parade of conservative provocateurs is 
coming to town to “test” our resolve to 
protect First Amendment rights. I don’t 
know how it happened, but we have 
dozens of people, hundreds of people, real- 
ly, who either slept through civics class or 
never had it explained to them that the First 
Amendment applies to odious, sexist, racist 
speech, too. It’s embarrassing. It’s not a 
majority of people with this misconception, 
but it’s enough of them enabled by the 
National Lawyers Guild to grease the path 


toward more and more dangerous police 


“tools” to try to corral their jong, slithering. 
snaky equation of non sequitur: sexists + 


fascists + racists + neo-Nazis = people 
whom they assume (because of their attire) 
voted for Donald Trump (and deserve to 
get run out of town if not beaten up) or 
voted for someone equally odious like 
Hillary Clinton (and deserve to get run out 
of town if not beaten up). I might have that 
equation wrong, but I have honestly tried 
talking to a lot of them and as soon as I ask 
questions they bristle and hiss. 

My own experience has shown that the 
biggest bullies with the loudest mouths 
and the flashiest costumes and weapons 
are usually cowards. Most of us have 
heard offensive speech before and know 
how to handle it without improvised 
weapons from Home Depot. If it were up 
to me, I would snap my fingers and have 
everybody show the conservative provo- 
cateurs the time of their lives while 
they’re here; take them to Chez Panisse, 
tour the town, come to the Starry Plough 
Irish jam and sing songs with a big cho- 
rus. I would do that West Virginia thing if 
they tried to bait me and just say, oh, that 
is so interesting, please go on. The ability 
to resist being baited, after all, is power- 
ful. In the case of these nationwide politi- 
cal confrontations, it is crucial. 


citizens against being harassed, vilified 
and treated like vermin — just as the City 
would protect Nevis. Perhaps Nevis feels 
unsafe living near an encampment, but it 
is even less safe for the people living in 
the encampment. 

More important, if we are to solve the 
problem, we must not be distracted from 
the real problem. The first step to solving 
a problem is to identify it. The problem 
with homelessness is not Nevis’s discom- 
fort. The problem is that people are home- 
less due to a system beyond their control 
and others benefited from it. And we must 
remember that the encampments are the 
results of bad city planning. 
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in those years when she worked ceaseless- 
ly to challenge the persecution of poor 
people, based in her drab and dismal, low- 
rent office in the Tenderloin. 

Woody Guthrie and Sister Margaret 
Traxler really do call to mind the twin poles 
of Sister Bernie’s spiritual and political 
make-up. In this corner, the radical agitator 
and working-class, Oklahoma-born song- 
writer who inscribed on his guitar, “This 
machine kills fascists.” In the other corner, 
the spiritual acts of mercy and sanctuary 
offered by Margaret Traxler, the Catholic 
sister who devoted her life to sheltering the 
poor and homeless. 

Sister Bernie seems to have found her 
own calling somewhere in this intersec- 
tion between Guthrie and Sister Margaret. 


Guthrie’s prophetic ballad, “Jesus Christ,” 


captured this intersection between work- 
ing-class radicalism and spiritual faith. 

“Jesus Christ was a man 

who traveled through the land, 

A hard-working man and brave. 

He said to the rich, 

“Give your money to the poor,” 

But they laid Jesus Christ in his grave.” 

In that spirit, Sister Bernie confronted 
the rich and defended the poor. She was 
ordained as a nun in 1953, and het life was 
consecrated to the cause of justice for the 
poor. After teaching junior high school in 
poor areas of the South for 17 years, she 
spent the next 20 years organizing sugar 
cane workers in Louisiana, and workers in 
South Carolina textile mills. 

After a sabbatical in Berkeley, she 
spent the next 17 years of her life defend- 
ing the rights of homeless people in San 


Francisco as the founder of Religious ~ 


Witness with Homeless People. 
Woody Guthrie’s song, “I Ain’t Got 
No Home,” captures what Sister Bernie 


saw and felt when she came to the Bay — 


Area in the early 1990s. and was staggered 
and broken-hearted at the numbers of 
homeless people she saw — and at the 
extent of police persecution they faced. 

“T ain’t got no home, 

I’m just roamin’ round, 

Just a wandering worker, 

I go from town to town. 

The police make it hard 

wherever I may go 

And I ain’t got no home 

in this world anymore.” 

That’s exactly what Sister Bernie wit- 
nessed on the streets of San Francisco when 
she was stationed in the Tenderloin while 
organizing healthcare workers with SEIU 
Local 250. Walking down those streets, she 
was confronted with a level of poverty that 
cried out for a response from the religious 
community. The homeless people she 
talked to described how police persecution 
had been greatly escalated as a result of 
what they called the Matrix program. 

Matrix was a massive police crackdown 
on homeless people orchestrated with a 
police-state mentality by a former police 
chief; Mayor Frank Jordan. Matrix 
enforcement soon escalated into an all-out 
attack that criminalized virtually every 
aspect of life on the streets. Now, it was a 
crime to sit down, rest, sleep, cover up with 
a blanket, engage in so-called “camping” 
and “illegal lodging,” or even ask for spare 
change. Even offering meals to hungry 
people often was criminalized. 

Matrix snowballed into a Kafkaesque 
nightmaré in which homeless: people who 


A Life Consecrated to Justice 


Sister Bernie was always ready to engage in civil disobedi- 
ence, sleep-outs, political fasts and housing takeovers. She 
did not hesitate or compromise. She threw caution to the 
winds for the sake of solidarity with the poorest of the poor. 


had done nothing except simply exist were 
hauled before courts to answer criminal 
charges that were crimes only when com- 
mitted by those too poor to afford a home. 
Matrix. buried the hopes and dignity of 
homeless people under a blizzard of tens of 
thousands of citations, each of which 
seemed to say: “You are banished from our 
city. You are a criminal, by virtue of pover- 
ty. Go away. Do not exist any longer.” 

Matrix repression was carried out in 
public, in the full light of day. Just as 
homeless people in our midst are too often 
overlooked, the victims of police raids 
and repression were ignored. 

It took one person of compassion, one 
nun, to resolve to fight this monumental 
injustice. It took exactly one Sister to form 
Religious Witness with Homeless People. 

During the course of several long inter- 
view sessions about the nonviolent move- 
ments she has spent her life organizing, I 
realized again what a breath of fresh air 
Sister Bernie was in this work. 

I was accustomed to working with reli- 
gious leaders while organizing interfaith 
demonstrations for peace and justice. They 
were some of the best people I ever worked 
with, and yet Sister Bernie was the best of 
the best — the most dedicated and princi- 
pled, the most willing to leap into action 
without hesitation or compromise. 

Many of the faith leaders I had worked 
with over the years were molded by elite 
academic institutions and led middle-class 
or affluent congregations. This hard-fight- 
ing nun was from a different world: 
down-to earth, brave, dedicated to the 
cause, and raised in the school of never- 
say-die union organizing she had learned 
working with textile and sugar cane work- 
ers in Louisiana and rural Appalachia. 

In the years we worked together, Sister 
Bernie was always instantly ready to 
engage in the hardest forms of resistance 
— civil disobedience, sleep-outs, housing 
takeovers, political fasts, and acts of resis- 
tance at the very door of the City Hall 
office of the police-chief-turned-mayor 
who unleashed the police on the poor. 

She did not hesitate or equivocate or 


| compromise. She threw caution to the 


winds for the sake of solidarity with the 
poorest of the poor. 

This was even more impressive consid- 
ering that Sister Bernie was working at 
what might be called a high level of eccle- 
sial responsibility. She had done the most 
successful job I had ever seen of systemati- 
cally organizing religious leaders to stand 
up for the rights of homeless people at the 
very moment when they were most perse- 
cuted and reviled and under attack. 

She convinced a large and diverse 
assembly of interfaith leaders in San 
Francisco to put their names and reputa- 
tions on the line for the poor and oppressed. 

Bernie.not only convinced the typical 
activist clergy to join Religious Witness. 
She inspired prominent bishops and the 
heads of entire denominations to join our 
acts of resistance, side by side with rabbis, 
ministers, nuns, priests and temple leaders 
from Buddhist, Protestant, Jewish, Muslim, 
Unitarian and Catholic faiths. 

Sister Bernie helped build a sense of 
community and common cause out of these 
diverse faiths. This faith-based movement 
for human rights included the president of 
the San Francisco Board of Rabbis, the 
Dean of the San Francisco Lutheran 
denomination, the head of the United 
Church of Christ, the Bishop of the S.F. 
Zen Center, and: scores: of. Catholics 
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Sister Bernie Galvin flashes the peace sign during a protest march in San Francisco. 


Sister Bernie spoke from a faith tradition filled with prophets 


and rebels who always sided with the poor against the rich. 
She trusted in a God of love and justice, and distrusted the 
cruelty, deceit and injustice of the rich and powerful. 


Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Muslim, 
Unitarian, and Episcopal clergy. These 
diverse faith leaders took a stand together 
and were arrested repeatedly for their oppo- 
sition to the persecution of the poor. 

In fact, Sister Bernie was so successful 
at convincing the interfaith leaders to join 
Religious Witness that I grew concerned 
that her very success would make her 


more cautious, considering the formidable” 
- status of some of the high church officials’: 


she had called into action. 


- Yet, such considerations never slowed ; 
her down. She was steadfastly resolved to 


carry on the good fight against all odds. 
She demonstrated genuine leadership in 


- encouraging the clergy and denomination- _ 


al heads to put their bodies on the line 


during sleep-outs in winter rainstorms and 


risk arrest in housing takeovers. 
She always expected the religious lead- 
ers to respond to the call of Religious 


Witness, because it was very clear to . 


Sister Bernie that acts of justice and social 
conscience are central to every faith tradi- 
tion. Acts of solidarity and compassion 
are not optional. They are not a special 
focus for a handful of activist-types inter- 
ested in such matters. 

Rather, resistance to injustice is as cen- 
tral to every religious calling as prayer. 
Compassion for homeless and hungry 
people is as essential as worship. 

Any faith leader proclaiming the love 
of God must also proclaim love for the 
people of God who are exploited and 
despised, deprived and destitute. Offering 
bread to the hungry is a sacrament. 

Working for justice is a sacred calling. 
“Blessed are those who hunger and thirst 
for justice.” “Blessed are the merciful.” 

That is a key reason why Sister Bernie 
and the other faith-based activists working 
with Religious Witness were successful in 
asking clergy and church officials and con- 
gregations to take part in these unlikely acts 
of civil disobedience. Religious Witness 
was calling to them out of the heart and 
soul of their faith, calling them in the name 
of a God who is mercy and love. 

Sister Bernie succeeded because she 
was more than just another hard-working 
political activist. She was a daughter of 
the church who spoke from the heart of 
the faith tradition. She was as plain-spo- 
ken as any plumber’s daughter from the 
hills of rural Oklahoma. Yet she spoke 


‘with a prophetic voice that stretched all : 


thirst for justice. 


the way back to Isaiah, who had described _ 
the Matrix program with deadly aeCUTARY.. 
all those centuries ago. 

“Woe to those who make unjust Ve 


to those who issue oppressive decrees, to : 


deprive the poor of their rights and with- . 
hold justice from the oppressed of my 
people, making widows their prey and. 
robbing the fatherless.” (Isaiah 10:1-2) 
Another prophet, Woody Guthrie, her 


kindred ‘spirit fromthe Oklahoma hills“ 
wrote these: lyrics about the ita oes ; 


injustice of homelessness that are more” 
timely and powerful than ever. 

“My brothers and my sisters 

are stranded on this road, 

A hot and dusty road. 

that a million feet have trod. 

Rich man took my home 

and drove me from my door 

And I ain’t got no: ae 

in this world anymore.” 

Sister Bernie Galvin spoke from a faith 
tradition: filled with prophets and rebels 
who always sided with the poor and against 
the rich; and who always trusted in a God 
of love and justice, and instinctively dis- 
trusted. and even despised the deceit and 
cruelty of the rich and powerful. 

As.Sister Bernie said in her interview 
with Street Spirit, “What’s forming in my 
mind is Jesus in the temple when he 
became angry at the unjust and very exclu- 
sive systems of society. That is the very 
reason that there are the poor and the mar- 
ginalized. It is not enough just to provide 
food, clothing and housing. It is essential 
that we address the causes of the suffering 
of all the people — and those are the unjust 


structures of society, and of our OES 


and sometimes our churches.” 
San Francisco is filled with towering 
and beautifully designed churches and. 


temples, some of them marvels of sculpt- 


ed architectural glory. Yet, holy ground 
often is found in unexpected places. A 
sacred space does not always depend on 
architectural majesty or glorious design or 
stained glass windows. 

In a cramped and shabby office in a 
nondescript building on the bleak streets of 
the Tenderloin, a sister once took a stand 
against inhumanity and injustice. This 
political stand of solidarity was simultane- 
ously a spiritual act inspired by the beati- 
tudes and consecrated to the poor. 

Blessed are those who hunger and — 
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STREET SPIRIT 


A Faith Leader’ s Lifelong Work for Human Rights 


The Street ope Interview with Sister Bernie Galvin 


Interview by Terry Messman 


- Street Spirit: In full disclosure, I began’ 


organizing with Religious Witness with 
Homeless People shortly after you founded 
it in 1993. Back then, you said that the 
homelessness you witnessed in Berkeley 
during your sabbatical planted the seeds of 
Religious Witness. Can you describe how 
seeing that poverty affected you? 

Sister Bernie Galvin: Yes. I was on 
sabbatical in the Bay Area in 1989 and 
1990, and I had an apartment on Shattuck 
Avenue in Berkeley. Every morning at 
about five o’clock, I would hear this shop- 


ping cart being pushed down the sidewalk 


right in front of my apartment. It would 
actually wake me up and I would get up 
and watch that person go by, and I thought, 


“Why?” And I became more aware of so 


many homeless people in Berkeley. 


One day, I actually left my. home with: 


one dollar in my pocket and spent three 
days on the street away from my apartment 
just to get more of a feeling and an under- 
standing of the suffering of the people. I 
slept in a shelter for three nights. So that is 
the seed that was planted in my heart at that 
time. I almost cry when I talk about this. 


Spirit: Many people may feel moved at 
the sight of people living on the street, but 
why did you leave your apartment to 
experience homelessness at first hand? 

Sister Bernie: Because I was so 
touched by the suffering of the people. I 
kept asking the question of why so much 
homelessness has to éxist in a nation that 
is so rich. I could not turn away from 
what I saw and what I felt. 


_ Spirit: ‘Religious Witness was Sue 


in ‘being one of the very: first efforts in the 


country to systematically organize the 
religious community in defense of home- 
less people. Why did you call on clergy 
and religious leaders to take a stand? 

Sister Bernie: What I noticed that was 
so absent in the whole picture of home- 
lessness in San Francisco -was that there 
was no united voice of religious leaders 
speaking out in any public way against 
what the city was doing to thousands of 
homeless people. 

So I called together some clergy and 
religious leaders to a meeting to talk about 
this. We had Catholic priests and 
Protestant ministers and Jewish rabbis. 
Wilson Riles, the director of American 
Friends Service Committee, sent you to 
the meetings representing the AFSC. 

What we did was draft a letter — actu- 
ally you drafted it — that speaks out 
about the cruelty and injustice of mistreat- 
ing poor and homeless people under the 
Matrix policy in San Francisco. It was 
titled “A Call for Justice and Compassion 
for Poor and Homeless People.” 

We began getting the signatures of reli- 
gious leaders all over the city of San 
Francisco, and then we read that letter out 
loud at a press conference inside City 
Hall. It was a public witness to this horri- 
ble. injustice. Religious leaders came 
together and testified to the terrible injus- 
tice that the City and the police were 
doing to poor, defenseless homeless peo- 
ple — people so poor that they didn’t 
have a place to lay their head. 


Sister Bernie Galvin 


Interview, Part One 
This first chapter of her interview 
focuses on how Sister Bernie Galvin 
set out, step by step, to build a faith- 


based movement in support of the 
human rights of homeless people. 

The second chapter of our interview 
with Sister Bernie will be published in 
the November issue of Sireet Spirit. 


From left to right, Rev. Karen Oliveto, Sister Bernie RR Rabbi Alan Lew, Rev. Kay sascha and envi- 
ronmentalist Carl Anthony speak out against the demolition of hundreds of housing units at the Presidio. 


BURN OUT AND RENEWAL 

Spirit: Why had you come to live in the 
Bay Area in the first place? 

Sister Bernie: After all my years of 
organizing textile workers and sugar cane 
workers in the South, I was burned out; so 
I asked permission to take a sabbatical to 
renew my spirit. I had so much energy 
from taking this sabbatical and my spirit 
was so renewed. I was so eager to move 
onward and my; ! heart was § ohensd to any. 
new directions: ->» 

Spirit: How did you find your. new 
direction in life? What was the next step? 

Sister Bernie: In late 1990, I spent six 


months at a homeless shelter for women | 


and children in Chicago created by a very 
prominent religious leader, Sister 
Margaret Traxler. It was important for me 
to just be present there with the homeless 
people in the shelter. I visited with the 
women and listened to them and I wit- 
nessed tragedies in the lives of the home- 
less women and children. 

[Editor: Sister Margaret Traxler 
opened the Maria Shelter for abused 
women and Casa Notre Dame for older 
homeless women. She also created Sister 
House on the west side of Chicago to help 
women released from prison.] 


Spirit: At that time, Chicago was one of 
three or four cities in the U.S. with the 


greatest concentrations of homeless people. . 


Sister Bernie: Yes, and that’s why 
Sister Margaret started her shelter there. 
That was the first time that I had been 
able to sit down day after day, with no 
other assignment, in her shelter. All I did 
for those six months was to sit down with 
the people and listen. It just tears out your 
heart to hear the diversity of stories as 
women and children told me how they 
became homeless, and how much they 
had to endure before they could finally 
even get into a shelter. 

Then I also went to El Salvador and 
Nicaragua with faith-based groups during 
the anniversary of the murders of the 
Jesuits. [Editor: Six Jesuit priests and 
their housekeeper and her daughter were 
murdered by Salvadoran Army soldiers on 
Nov. 16, 1989, at their university resi- 
dence in San Salvador.] 


Spirit: When I went to Central 
America, it was shocking to see the extent 
of poverty and repression. 

Sister Bernie: Oh yes! It is so tragic to 
see an entire people ‘so dominated: by the 
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Religious Witness members hold a procession in the Presidio with crosses bearing 
the names of homeless people who died on the streets of San Francisco. 


unjust, cruel, vicious system and the peo- 


ple who run that systemr — with the sup- 
port of our country. 


Spirit: What impact did that have on 
your life? 

Sister Bernie: I was able to hear the 
stories of the people from the people 
themselves. There was a dramatic 
anniversary service honoring the assassi- 
nation of the Jesuits and the two women. 
It just moved my heart. 

They had pictures of all the children 


that had been killed in that community in 


El Salvador where we first visited, and 
pictures of the murdered Jesuits. 

It’s always the injustice of the whole 
situation that grabs me and I can’t tum 
away from it, whether it’s the homeless 
people in Berkeley or the poor people in 
Central America. 

FOUNDING RELIGIOUS WITNESS 

Spirit: After half a lifetime of union 
organizing in Louisiana, you took a sab- 
batical in Berkeley, and spent six months 
in a homeless shelter in Chicago. How did 
all those experiences lead you to form 
Religious Witness with Homeless People? 

Sister Bernie: With my union back- 
ground, Sal Roselli hired me to do health- 
care union organizing with SEIU Local 
250 in San Francisco. I worked with him 
there for two years. Well, Local 250’s 
office was in the Tenderloin. So all during 
that time that I was organizing healthcare 
workers, I was seeing homeless people at 
our doorstep on Golden Gate Avenue. 

Finally, it pulled my heart so much that 
I quit my work with the union, without 
even knowing what I was going to do in 


responding to homelessness. 


Spirit: That was quite a leap into the 
unknown. You’d been a union organizer 
most of your life. 

Sister Bernie: It really was. Exactly! 
The way I started what became Religious 
Witness with Homeless People was on 
September 1, 1993, I started walking the 
streets of the Tenderloin, talking with — 
and even more, listening to — homeless 
people. What they were all talking about 
was this sudden crackdown by Mayor 
Frank Jordan called the Matrix Program. 


Spirit: Matrix would soon become a 
pattern of police crackdowns on homeless 
people in scores of other cities. Can you 
describe how Matrix was carried out on 
the streets of San Francisco? 

Sister Bernie: It was so horrible. People 
on the streets were not allowed to sit or 
sleep. They had to keep moving and they 
were not allowed to be in front of business- 
es. Well, where else are you going to be 
down in the Tenderloin? Thousands were 
cited, arrested and fined, and if they 
couldn’t pay their fines, they were put in 


: jail. They had warrants out for them. 


Spirit: People were also criminalized 
for sleeping, camping, covering up with a 
blanket, panhandling and public urina- 
tion. What was the extent of Matrix under 
Mayor Jordan? 

Sister Bernie: It was massive. To show 
what a massive crackdown Matrix really 
was, when Religious Witness later met 
with District Attorney Terence Hallinan to 
ask for amnesty for those cited and arrested 
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under the Matrix program, Terence told us 
there were tens of thousands of citations for 
Matrix violations in San Francisco. After 
years of organizing, we were able to get the 
warrants lifted from all the homeless people 
who had citations for Matrix violations. 

In January of 1996, we appealed to 
Hallinan and gained unconditional 
amnesty for 39,000 citations issued from 
August 1993 to December 1995. In 
January of 2001, we appealed again to 
Hallinan for, and won amnesty for, home- 
less people criminalized by more than 
60,000 quality of life citations issued in 
the five years from 1996 to 2001. 


MILLIONS FOR MATRIX 


Spirit: Religious Witness also chal- 
lenged the City for spending millions of 
dollars enforcing minor infractions, 
instead of building housing. What were 
the economic costs of Matrix? 

Sister Bernie: We did a study of how 
much it cost San Francisco to enforce the 
quality of life ordinances targeting home- 
less people, and found that the City was 
spending millions of dollars every year. 

I believe that our response to people 
living on the streets should be one of deep 
compassion. But that doesn’t always 
speak to some of the politicians. Their 
goal is to get rid of the homeless people. 

In San Francisco, they chased them 
from Union Square into Civic Center and 
finally all the way out to Golden Gate 
Park and the neighborhoods, and even that 
wasn’t far enough for them. They chased 
them from one end of the city to another. 
It speaks to the lack of compassion by 
some politicians who do not understand 
about the suffering of poor people and the 
causes of homelessness. 

We thought that what might speak to 
them would be how the City spends its tax 
money. So we did this very detailed study 
of how much it costs to enforce these 
inhumane ordinances against poor people. 
Every year it was between 5 to 10 million 
dollars per year. 

We hoped that would influence the 
Board of Supervisors and the mayor to take 
another look at how we’re mistreating peo- 
ple and how futile it is to spend that much 
money on police persecution. Because none 
of it ever reduces homelessness. 


Spirit: How did you try to show the 
supervisors that it was a waste of city 
resources to spend millions of dollars on 
police raids and crackdowns? 

Sister Bernie: We showed how the 
same money spent on those cruel laws 
could have been used for so many positive 
steps to treat homeless people humanely 
and with compassion. It could have built 
affordable housing and provided real solu- 
tions to homelessness. 

Every action that we took from the 
very beginning was presented in a dramat- 
ic way to help raise the consciousness of 
the community, as you well know, Terry, 
because you were there as a major influ- 
ence in how we planned our actions. 

So as a visual way of showing them 
how many citations and misdemeanors 
homeless people were facing, we actually 
stacked up thousands of cardboard cita- 
tions to represent the citations being given 
to homeless people. And we had a very 
dramatic presentation of that in City Hall. 
We did that two or three times. It takes 
that level of art and drama to present the 
facts to people. 


Spirit: We marched up to Mayor 

Jordan’s office and dumped those piles of 

. citations right outside his office door as a 

statement of resistance. That was one of 
our very first acts of protest. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Hundreds of members of Religious Witness march in the Presidio to protest the demolition of homes. 
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This atrocity was happening in a geographically small city — a very, very wealthy city. This 
atrocity was happening right under our noses. It was very visible. And there was not the 
united voice of the faith community speaking out. That was the spark of Religious Witness. 
From that moment, I knew what I had to do. And I knew that I couldn’t do it alone. 


Sister Bernie: Yes, and soon after- 
wards we met with Mayor Frank Jordan 
because Matrix was his program — the 
former police chief’s approach to home- 


lessness. And even though he sat there - 


and listened to all the religious leaders 
speaking out, he did not budge an inch. 


Spirit: The classic approach of nonvio- 
lent movements is to expose the injustice, 
then negotiate with political officials about 
the need for change. If they refuse to listen, 
it’s time to move into direct action. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, you take public 
action. The first public action after meet- 
ing with Frank Jordan was a sleep-out for 
justice and compassion. We had 124 cler- 
gy and members of the religious commu- 
nity sleep out all night on the steps of City 
Hall to protest this unjust law. We held it 
on February 1, 1994. 

We did the sleep-out to raise the con- 
sciousness of the people of San Francisco 
so they could join in the protests. In all of 
our years of protests, we always managed 
to get the media there. We got the TV 
news, radio, and newspapers, so our pub- 
lic actions were broadcast through all the 
media and that helped to raise the con- 
sciousness of the people. 


DELIBERATE LAWBREAKING 


Spirit: So more than 100 religious lead- 
ers deliberately broke the laws that crimi- 
nalized homelessness in San Francisco. 

Sister Bernie: We deliberately slept on 
the steps of City Hall as a direct con- 
frontation to the cruel and unjust actions 
that our elected officials were taking 
against the city’s own people. 


Spirit: A few weeks later, Religious 
Witness held a big banquet for homeless 
people on March 20, 1994. Dozens of 
faith congregations served a meal in Civic 
Center Plaza. I thought it was an amazing 
act of resistance — kindness and law- 
breaking at the same time. 

Sister Bernie: It was a big deal in San 
Francisco. We contacted the various 
churches and synagogues and places of 
worship, and invited them to bring a beauti- 
ful meal for homeless people to the Civic 
Center. Providing that meal involved the 
congregations in a very direct action in soli- 
darity with homeless people. 

We all worked so hard on this. We bor- 
rowed long tables from one of the church- 
es and we borrowed tablecloths from the 


union. The church community served a 
beautiful, home-cooked, full-course meal 
to hungry, homeless people. That got the 
individuals offering the meal right in 
immediate contact with homeless people. 

Those are the kinds of actions that touch 
the heart of members of the religious com- 
munity. They never forget that. So when 
we have another action, they’re ready. 

A CRIME TO HELP THE HUNGRY 

Spirit: The symbolism was powerful 
because there was a newly enacted law 
against sharing food that we were delib- 
erately breaking. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, it was civil disobe- 
dience. We chose pubic actions that 
directly confronted aspects of the law. It 
was against the law in San Francisco to 
serve people food in city parks. So by 
serving a public meal in Civic Center 
Plaza, we did exactly that. 


Spirit: The City was actually forbid- 
ding people from feeding the hungry. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, I was arrested 
many times with Food Not Bombs for 
doing exactly that. 


Spirit: Religious Witness held such a 
diversity of actions, everything from civil 
disobedience to organizing hundreds to 
pressure City Hall. Can you describe the 
day of phone-ins to Mayor Jordan? 

Sister Bernie: We decided to bombard 
Mayor Jordan on one day with phone 
calls and faxes from the faith community 
and from homeless people. It showed the 
mayor that he was under the microscope 
— we see him, we see what he’s doing to 
homeless people, and we don’t like it and 
we’re not going to let go until he stops it. 
We just kept doing one action on top of 
another, on top of still another. , 


Spirit: The next step was the Prayer 
for Dignity and Justice in June 1994. That 
was a three-day event. We had actions 
every month. I can’t believe how hard we 
used to work (laughing). 

Sister Bernie: I know! Can you 
believe it? Dozens and dozens of actions! 

I remember that action so well when 
62 religious leaders were arrested for 
resisting Matrix by sleeping overnight in 
Union Square. We were there right in the 
heart of the financial district. We slept out 
and passed out leaflets about what this 
wealthy city was doing — all in support 
of the wealthiest of the city and the total 


neglect of the poorest of the city. 
Every action involved more people and 
a greater diversity of groups in the com- 
munity. We kept building the campaign. 
MANY DIVERSE FAITHS JOIN 
RELIGIOUS WITNESS 


Spirit: You were able to organize such 
a broad diversity of religious congrega- 
tions. You brought together priests, rab- 
bis, ministers, nuns, even bishops and the 
presidents of entire denominations, and 
the heads of entire religious orders. How 
were you able to accomplish that? 

Sister Bernie: I think it was the issues 
we were addressing. When you reach out 
to religious leaders and congregations and 
call attention to how their city is treating 
its poorest members, it is an issue at the 
heart of their faith. But you must do that - 
in a dramatic way. 

The most dramatic thing was that great 
statement you wrote that Religious Witness 
got endorsed with the signature of many, 
many religious leaders, our central state- 
ment: “A Call for Justice and Compassion 
for Poor and Homeless People.” 

When people see that other religious 
leaders are already taking action and they 
are moved by what’s going on, it almost 
seems to me that people of faith cannot 
turn away. They cannot refuse to see. 


Spirit: In the first days of Religious 
Witness, I remember you saying that you 
were shocked that there hadn’t been a 
greater response from the faith communi- 
ty to the persecution of homeless people. 

Sister Bernie: That’s exactly why I 
started Religious Witness. I was shocked, 
really. I was acutely aware that every- 
where you looked in San Francisco there 
were poor and homeless people, and there 
wasn’t a united voice from the religious 
community. That was the challenge. _ 

This atrocity was happening in a major 
city, a geographically small city, a very, 
very wealthy city. This atrocity was hap- 
pening right under our noses. It was very 
visible. And there was not the united voice 
of the faith community speaking out. That 
was the spark of Religious Witness. From 
that moment, I knew what I had to do. And 
I knew that I couldn’t do it alone. So you 
talk to a few people — a few religious lead- 
ers who get it, and who want to proceed. 
Just a few at first, and then it grows. 
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SISTER BERNIE’S PERSONAL PATH 


Spirit: Many people saw the same per- 
secution of poor people that you wit- 
nessed, but did not speak out. What was 
there in your history or your values that 
led you to speak out so forcefully? 

Sister Bernie: I have been raised to 
speak out against injustices, especially to 


- poor people and working people and the 
- very elderly. My values in that regard 


come from two places. The major one is 
the family that I grew up in. 
My dad was a plumber and belonged to 


a union, and both my mom and dad came ~ 


from working-class families. We had 15 
children. We were very Catholic. So it is 


, Something that I grew up with. 


Compassion for the poor and for working 
people and elderly people was instilled in 
me from a very young age. 

I grew up poor and I knew what it 
meant to go hungry sometimes. I went to 
a Catholic school all.of my life, through 
grade school and high school and college, 
and the sisters cared for the poor, just the 
same as at my home. So this just became 
a part of my bone marrow. 


Spirit: Am I remembering correctly 
that you were born during the Great 
Depression in Oklahoma? 

Sister Bernie: That’s right, right in the 
heart of the Depression in 1933. I was actu- 
ally born in St. Charles, Missouri, and we 
lived there for my first six years. When I 
finished the first grade, my mom and dad 
moved to Oklahoma. My dad got a job 
there and we lived in a poor, rural area. 


Spirit: How were you influenced by the 
values you found in the schools and 
churches you attended in your youth? 

Sister Bernie: It was an affirmation of 
what was already in me. The encyclicals 
of the Catholic Church have strong sup- 
port for working people and strong sup- 
port for unions. The Catholic Church had 
a great commitment to helping poor peo- 
ple in this country and in other countries. 
Catholic Charities and so many different 
programs reached out to the poor and the 
marginalized and to the prisons. 

I saw the Catholic Church as caring 
and strongly committed to the same kinds 
of things that were in my heart, the same 
kinds of things that were important to me 
and to my mom and dad. ~~ 


- Spirit: So you grew up in a family that 
was Democratic and union and Catholic. 
Sister Bernie: That’s it. I was blessed 
from birth. (laughs) 


Spirit: How would you describe the 
mission or focus of your religious order, 
the Congregation of Divine Providence? 

Sister Bernie: As I said, all these val- 
ues were already in my bone marrow. 
Then when I went to school, I went to the 
Sisters of Divine Providence, and I saw 
that they too cared about the poor kids. 
~ Our congregation was founded in this 
country to care for the very poorest and 


“for the sick. That’s always been our foun- 


dation. In later years, we expanded into 
social work and teaching and so forth. I 
started out as a school teacher for many 


years, then I became a union organizer 


and community organizer. 
 We’re getting ready to celebrate the 


: 150th anniversary of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence being in this country. That has 


always been who we are, throughout our 
existence. We are people who consecrate 
our lives to reach out to the people of God 
— namely, the very poorest, the most 
needy. So all through my life, at home 
and in my Catholic education and through 


the teachings of the church, I’ye been on 
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Sister Bernie Galvin smiles and gives two thumbs up, even after she is handcuffed 
during an act of civil disobedience in protest of laws that persecute homeless people. 


All our organizing and events raised the consciousness of 
the whole community about the extreme suffering — the 
unimaginable suffering — of our sisters and brothers on 


_ this same track: I’ve never. deviated from 


what I learned from my family and from 
the sisters and from the church. 


CONSECRATED TO THE POOR 


Spirit: What does it mean to conse- 
crate your life to the poor? 

- Sister Bernie: What’s forming in my 
mind is Jesus in the temple when he 
became angry at the unjust and very 
exclusive systems of society. That is the 
very reason that there are the poor and the 
marginalized. It is not enough just to pro- 
vide food, clothing and housing. 

It is essential that we address the caus- 
es of the suffering of all the people — and 
those are the unjust structures of society, 
and of our government and sometimes our 
churches. I mean, look at the suffering of 
so many children through the abuse by the 
priests. Those unjust structures exist in all 
segments of society. 

One thing that has never been accept- 
able to me is the saying, “The poor will 
always be with you.” That is inexcusable. 
It forces you to address why people 
expect that the poor will always be with 
us. People use that as an excuse to say the 
poor are always going to be here and 
there’s nothing you can do about it. 
People say that even scripture says they’re 
always going to be here. 

It’s unacceptable. It’s inexcusable. 


Spirit: /t’s also how people misuse 
scripture, because Jesus consistently pro- 
claimed liberation for the oppressed and 
good news to the poor. Who has been an 
inspiration in your life? Dorothy Day and 
the Catholic Worker? 

Sister Bernie: Oh yes, I was inspired 
by Dorothy Day and Margaret Traxler. 
Anyone who is standing side by side with 


poor people is.an inspiration to me. 


Eleanor Roosevelt was an inspiration and 
some of the good things that Franklin 
Roosevelt did. And Woody Guthrie, I still 
listen to his songs. They’re the words of 


the streets. Everything we did was geared to that. . 


the working people. _ 
SHARING THE WARMTH 
Spirit: On Oct. 23, 1994, Religious 
Witness protested the anti-homeless ini- 
tiative Prop. M at City Hall. After a large 


prayer service, people walked through 


Civic Center Plaza giving hundreds and 
hundreds of blankets to homeless people. 


Why was it important for people to hand ~ 


blankets to those without shelter? 

Sister Bernie: We held a large demon- 
stration and prayer service at City Hall 
with 300 people, and in the middle of the 


service we brought in a truckload of blan- 


kets. We also asked people attending to 
bring in their own blankets to give away. 

I believe that the awareness of the 
community as to the deep, deep suffering 
of homeless people is best raised when 
there is direct contact of the community 
member with the homeless person. So at 
the end of this rally, the demonstrators 
walked through Civic Center Plaza with 
armloads of blankets, and gave them 
directly to people, hand to hand. 

It involved looking that homeless per- 
son in the eyes and coming so close to the 
suffering of the people on the streets by 
handing them a blanket and by serving 
them a meal. Those are the kinds of things 
that raise the compassion in the hearts of 
people. That is one way. There are many 
ways but that is one very important way. 


Spirit: That action really started 
something. Only a couple months later, in 
January 1995, members of Religious 
Witness had collected 5,000 warm, 


padded blankets to give to homeless peo- - 


ple during the winter months. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, that effort was 
called “Sharing the Warmth.” We wanted 
to respond with compassion to the poor 
people we saw every day. They suffered 
from lack of food and from lack of shelter 
and from lack of warmth in the cold and 
wet winter months. 


So we held a number of events that 
affirmed the humanity of our sisters and 
brothers on the streets who were so dehu- 
manized — and not only that, they were 
criminalized. By distributing blankets, we 
not only attempted to meet an immediate 
need of the homeless people, but it also 
engaged the community to come in contact 
with their homeless brothers and sisters 
and become conscious of the inhumanity of 
homelessness in this rich city. 


Spirit: Didn’t you organize an action 
at City Hall to kick off this campaign? 

Sister Bernie: Oh yes. We had put out 
a request to the community to gather all 
the blankets they could and bring them to 
City Hall on the day of a sleep-out we had 
organized. We held the event in front of 
City Hall — right in front of the govern- 
ment officials of our community who 
were not providing for homeless people, 
and were not treating them humanely. 

That Sharing the Warmth event wasn’t a 
one-time thing. It was an ongoing thing, 
and we continued giving those blankets for 
several years. We were able to get 20,000 
blankets a year through the Veteran’s 
Administration, and we would give them 
away to all the religious people and all the 
agencies working on housing and home- 
lessness so they could distribute them to 
homeless people every winter. It was well 
organized .and every year, those groups 
were so glad to give out the blankets. 


Spirit: Dozens of protests, sleep-outs 
and hunger strikes that Religious Witness 
organized led to an amazing victory when 
the Board of Supervisors voted 9-1 to pass 
a resolution we had drafted condemning 
Matrix as inhumane and unconstitutional. 

Sister Bernie: Through our mailings, 
we had informed our members about the 
importance of this resolution. We had 
over 100 of our members come to testify 
at that Board of Supervisors hearing in 
March 1995 and demonstrate their support 
for the resolution condemning Matrix. © 

The Religious Witness steering com- 
mittee met with all the supervisors to con- 
vince them to support our resolution. 
Supervisor Angela Alioto was the key 
supervisor that we worked with on the 
resolution, and she publicly thanked us at 
the hearing for our work upholding the 
rights of homeless people. 


Spirit: Religious Witness was able to 
get the entire Board of Supervisors to go 
on record opposing the mayor’s progam 
as cruel and inhumane. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, it was such a major 
victory. Every supervisor supported our 
resolution, and such.a broad segment. of 
the community showed up to support our 
resolution. 


FASTING FOR JUSTICE 


Spirit: Religious Witness held several 
political fasts for human rights through the 
years. At the “Fast for Justice” in June 
1995, more than 400 of our members fasted 
to protest the criminalization of homeless- 
ness in San Francisco. We held it during 
the celebration of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights in San Francisco. 

Sister Bernie: Actually, you were the 
one that really helped set up that whole 
thing. 


Spirit: What was the purpose of the Fast 
for Justice? Why did you and hundreds of 
people choose to go without food? 

Sister Bernie: It was a way of being in 
solidarity with our sisters and brothers 
whose human needs for food and warmth 
were not being met, to the point that they 
died on the streets from being cold and ill. 
It’s an act of solidarity. 

In one of our fasts, homeless people 
were fasting with us! One homeless person 
told me, “I walked up to St. Anthony’s for a 
free meal in their dining room. I looked at 
the food and I turned around and decided I 
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would fast in solidarity with religious lead- 
ers and with people on the streets.” 

All our organizing and our events were 
ways of engaging the community, ways 
that raised the consciousness of the whole 
community about the extreme suffering 
— the unimaginable suffering — of our 
sisters and brothers on the streets. 
Everything we did was geared to that. 

The fast was a way of exposing the 
ongoing violation of the human rights of 
homeless people under Matrix, so we held 
daily vigils by the fasters on the steps of 
City Hall. 

VACANT HOUSING TAKEOVERS 

Spirit: During our two years of resis- 
tance to the demolition of federal housing 
in the Presidio, we were arrested in sever- 
al housing takeovers and won a ballot ini- 
tiative to preserve the housing. How did 
Religious Witness first get involved? 

Sister Bernie: Well, we learned that 
the Department of the Interior wanted to 
demolish all the Presidio’s Wherry 
Housing to create more open space. One 
day as I was driving by the Presidio, I saw 
a company already tearing down the hous- 
es. Adding insult to injury, it was a non- 

union contractor that got that job. 


Spirit: So a non-union contractor was 
tearing down beautiful homes in a city 
with a massive housing shortage? 

Sister Bernie: Yes, in spite.of all those 
people in San Francisco that didn’t even 
have a roof over their heads! I asked a 
contractor to go out to the Presidio with 
me to look over all that housing and tell 
us how much it was worth. He climbed 
under the houses, looked at the plumbing, 
and looked very closely at the condition 
of those houses, and told us it was 
immensely valuable, worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Yet the City of San Francisco had 
agreed with the Department of the Interior 
to tear down all that perfectly good hous- 
ing that officers and their families had 
been living in right up to the time of the 
closing of the base. 

It was something our conscience could 
not permit. We could not let them tear 
down this good housing when, at that 
time, we had 10,000 to 12,000 people so 
poor that they were living on the streets. 
We organized the religious community to 
defeat their intention to demolish. 


Spirit: In our very first act of civil dis- 
obedience at the Presidio, we were arrest- 
ed in a nonviolent takeover of Wherry 
Housing on Feb. 22,1996. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, we held several 
major actions out there during the years 
that we were struggling with that issue. 
Hundreds of members of the interfaith 
community and the larger community 
gathered there for many public demon- 
strations to take a stand’ against the atroci-. 
ty of tearing down good housing when so 
many poor people had no housing. 

At every one of those events out at the 


Presidio, we engaged in nonviolent civil — 


disobedience. We were arrested by the 
federal police because that was federal 
land and property. 


Spirit: The housing takeovers were 
very dramatic. Often the federal police 
tried to block our entrance into the 
Wherry Housing units, but we always 
found ways to occupy the homes. 

Sister Bernie: We would go out to the 
Presidio the day before the event and find 
a house that we could break into during 
the next day’s protest. Then we would 
march through the Presidio, enter the 
vacant house, and unfurl our Religious 
Witness banner. Then we would stay in 
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John Fitzgerald and Kate McMichael from St. Anthony’s visit the Memorial Wall created by Religious Witness in May 2002. 


the house until the federal police came 
and arrested us one by one. 

We demonstrated in a nonviolent way 
our determination to prevent this senseless 
demolition of housing in the light of the 
massive increase in homelessness in San 
Francisco. Hundreds of people marched 
through the Presidio, and religious leaders 
and homeless people spoke at large events 
in front of the offices of the Park Service. 


Spirit: After taking the houses over, we 
would also invite the media indoors so 
they could show the public the great con- 
dition of the houses. 

Sister Bernie: That was a big part of 
every one of our actions out there, so the 
media saw for themselves the good condi- 
tion of the houses. We wanted to show the 
public the insanity of tearing down such 
good houses. Everything at those housing 
takeovers was well publicized — which 


enabled us to raise the consciousness of 


the whole community as to what was real- 
ly going on out at the Presidio. 


‘CRELENTLESS PERSEVERANCE” 


Spirit: Looking back at those days of 
non-stop actions, it brings to mind that 
description of nonviolent resistance as 
“relentless perseverance.” 

Sister Bernie: Yes. Hundreds of peo- 
ple demonstrated and scores of religious 
leaders were arrested in housing takeovers 
that we organized every other month 
throughout 1996 and 1997. 

Just one example of all these actions is 


that on March 9 of 1996, more than 250° 


people gathered at Wherry Housing for a 
prayerful pilgrimage, and then 83 people 
were arrested for civil disobedience at our 
housing takeover. Only 20 or so people 
had planned to be arrested, but when the 
police started making the first arrests, 
people who were gathered there kept com- 
ing forth one by one, entering the house 
and being arrested. 

In the course of these protests, we met 
with Mayor Willie Brown and got him to 


declare his very strong support for the 


preservation of Wherry Housing. Another 
aspect of our campaign was that we met 
with the San Francisco supervisors to pass 
a resolution to support our Presidio cam- 
paign. The Board of Supervisors did pass 
an almost unanimous resolution on April 
28 calling for the preservation of Wherry 
Housing for poor and homeless people. It 


put the city of San Francisco on record as 


resisting the federal government’s plan to 
demolish Wherry Housing. 


Spirit: Jt was amazing that we got the 
supervisors to take a stand against the 
federal government’s demolition. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, but Nancy Pelosi 
and the Department of the Interior were 


The Memorial Wall was set up right across the street from San Francisco City Hall. 


still set on the demolition. So we met with 
John Garamendi, the deputy secretary of 
the Department of the Interior. He was 
very gracious but he was with Pelosi in 
terms of supporting the demolition. 


Spirit: Federal officials refused to lis- 
ten, even though hundreds of religious 
leaders, the mayor and supervisors all sup- 
ported the preservation of Presidio hous- 
ing. How did Religious Witness respond? 

Sister Bernie: Since the federal offi- 
cials would not listen at all to the people 
of San Francisco, we had to take the next 
step, and create a ballot initiative that 
would make it official that San Francisco 
opposed tearing down that housing. 


Spirit: Religious Witness was a very 
small organization to take on a major bal- 
lot initiative, especially in the teeth of 
wealthy and powerful opponents. 

Sister Bernie: This issue was the little 
folks against the big folks. You know, we 
were taking on the federal government. 
And we won the election with 53 percent 


of the vote for Proposition L to preserve 
the 1,900 units of Wherry Housing. 

That was a big victory. We were able to 
win the support of more than 53 percent of 
the voters of San Francisco, including the 
mayor and the Board of Supervisors. We 
organized San Francisco against the federal 
government and we won. 


MAYOR BROWN’S BETRAYAL 


Spirit: It was a classic case of nonvio- 
lent resistance that began with educating 
the public about the need to preserve 
Wherry Housing; then organizing many: 
acts of civil disobedience; lobbying the 
local officials; and finally winning a ballot 
initiative. We won against all the odds, but 
did they respect the will of the voters? 

Sister Bernie: The one person who was 
absolutely, staunchly determined not to. 
implement Prop L was Mayor Willie 
Brown. When this proposition was passed, 
Mayor Brown absolutely refused to enforce 
it. He just dropped it like a hot potato. 

Two big-shot Democratic Party donors 


See Faith Leader’s Lifelong Witness page 11 
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met with Willie Brown shortly after the 
passing of this proposition. One of the San 
Francisco supervisors told me that those 
two big Democratic donors met with Willie 
Brown one morning right after the election, 
and it was from that moment that Willie 
Brown dropped the whole thing. 


Spirit: He had publicly supported our 
ballot measure to preserve Wherry 
Housing. But after we won the election, he 

" betrayed everything he said he stood for. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, Willie Brown 
betrayed us. After the election, we had to 
force him to meet with us. He just told us 
to take our “issue” to the supervisors. We 
told him that the “issue” was finished and 
the election had already settled it. Mayor 
Brown just hemmed and hawed around 
and then said he had to go to a meeting. 

So the next event we held was a big 
event at the Civic Center. Rev. Jeff 
Johnson, a Lutheran minister who was our 
greatest orator, gave such a wonderful, 
rousing sermon about how Willie Brown 
betrayed us. It was something! 


Spirit: Jt was important that Religious 
Witness didn’t let Willie Brown get away 
with this sell-out. Instead, you spoke out 
publicly against his deception. 

Sister Bernie: Yes, we said publicly 
that he betrayed us. And of course, we had 
the media there and that is what was 
reported. Here is the public statement we 
released in response to his betrayal: 

“Tragically, Mayor Willie Brown has 
singlehandedly betrayed the hopes and 
dreams of the people of San Francisco for 
a significant solution to the crises of 
homelessness and housing in this city by 
his adamant refusal to implement Prop L. 
He has refused to go against the wishes of 
his wealthy friends on the Presidio Trust, 
thereby abandoning the basic human 
needs of his own community. So be it for- 
ever remembered.” 


Prop L WAS SABOTAGED 


Spirit: Brown betrayed democracy 
itself. He betrayed the election and the 
public trust when he sabormerd the city- 
wide vote for Prop L. me 

Sister Bernie: That’s right, because 
they didn’t let poor people live there. The 
housing was preserved due to Prop L, but 
the poor people couldn’t live there. — 

It was an extreme disappointment 
because we thought we had it wrapped up. 
And it was a great disappointment. to the 


homeless people who hag some eRe 


some of them, for housing: 


So what can you say?: Your heart just 


sinks to the bottom when the powerful 


ones of the political world turn their back 


on you and betray you. ‘When we won the 
support of the political leaders of San 
Francisco, and when we won that ballot 
initiative after this great community 
effort, we were all united with great hope. 

When Proposition L passed, we were 
sure there was a victory that was solid. 
Poor people and homeless people would 
have a chance to have a roof over their 
heads and would have a chance to get a 
job. And then the politicians — the rich 
and the powerful — turned their backs 


once again. It’s what poor people re 


ence over and over in their lives. ° 
‘MEMORIAL WALL AT City HALL 


Spirit: Religious Witness created an 
unforgettable memorial in the Civic 
Center for several years in a row, begin- 
ning in 2000. Hundreds visited the sym- 
bolic graveyard with 168 tombstones in 
remembrance of the 168 people who died 
homeless that year. What are your reflec- 
tions on so many dying on the streets? 


Religious Witness with Homeless People created this memorial across the street from San Francisco City Hall 
to mourn the staggering numbers of homeless deaths and protest the inaction of city officials. 


‘“‘The mass death of homeless 


people is the only possible 
outcome of social policies of 
neglect toward those most in 
need. It is unacceptable that 
sO many people died.” 


Sister Bernie: All those deaths were 
part of an official survey done by the 
Medical Examiner. It is unacceptable that 
so many people died. The fact that so 
many people died on the streets of San 
Francisco speaks to the callousness of city 
officials and their lack of caring. 

When we see the numbers of people 
who died without a home, we reflect on 
what we see every day in the community, 
year after year, with poor people sitting on 
the streets and lying in the parks, cold and 
hungry. It’s a tragedy. It is heartbreaking. 

The mass death of homeless people is 
the only possible outcome of social poli- 
cies of neglect toward those most in need. 


Spirit: Why did Religious Witness 
come up with the plan to create this pub- 
lic memorial at Civic Center Plaza? 

Sister Bernie: We wanted to bring this 


tragedy to the awareness of the communi- 
ty ina very dramatic fashion. That three- 
‘day memorial with those tombstones out 


there did exactly that. You would see peo- 


ple walking through the memorial crying. 


People said they couldn’t believe what 
they were seeing, even though they may 
have known that‘this man was found 
frozen to death sitting on the bench, and 
another man died in an alley in the middle 
of the night: Even though they may have 
read about those deaths, it really hits 
home to become aware of the totality of 
that tragedy. We found that it doesn’t 
touch the heart unless there is a dramatic 
presentation of the reality. 


Spirit: One year later, the memorial 
made an even more stunning impact. A 
long, long Memorial Wall was created in 
Civic Center with the names and ages of 
1,767 people who died homeless in San 
Francisco in the past 14 years. I know 
that wall made a deep impact on people. 

Sister Bernie: The Memorial Wall was 
incredible. People came to pay tribute to all 
the people who suffered from these inhu- 
mane practices in such a rich city as San 


Francisco. People from the social service 


programs would come, and they had never 
known what happened to this man or that 
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Sister Bernie Galvin said: ‘““We had a public reading of all the names of the people 
who died that year. It was to reach the heart and soul of people.”’ 


woman who was one of their clients. They 
would discover the names of those clients 
on the wall. There was such sadness. 


Spirit: Jt became a really powerful 
place of remembrance and mourning and 
renewed commitment. : 

Sister Bernie: People were invited to 
join the efforts of Religious Witness to try 
to put a stop to this tragedy, and more and 
more people did join in the efforts. We 
gathered nearly 3,000 signatures in our 
postcard campaign calling on the Board of 
Supervisors to significantly increase fund- 
ing for truly affordable housing for home- 
less people. As a result of this memorial 
service, there was more engagement 
throughout the community. 


Spirit: More than 500 people and sev- 
eral members of the Board of Supervisors 
attended the opening-day service for 
human rights at the Memorial Wall. And 
weren’t constant vigils held at the wall all 
day long by scores of religious groups? 

Sister Bernie: Yes, dozens and dozens 
of groups and religious congregations held 
vigils at the Memorial Wall for those three 
days. They planned and organized their 
own services throughout the entire day. 
And there were always a constant number 
of individuals throughout the day just wan- 
dering slowly through those tombstones 
and reading the names on the wall. 

We opened the Memorial Wall ser- 
vices with a procession and we had a pub- 
lic reading of all the names of the people 
who died that year. It was to reach the 
heart and soul of people. 


Spirit: How in the world did you get 
the approval of city officials to set up such 
a huge memorial wall right across the 
street from City Hall? | 

Sister Bernie: We had established 
some really good relationships with peo- 
ple in the city and the courts. That’s why 


we were able to calculate the human costs 
and the economic costs of the Matrix pro- 
gram. We had a friend in the city that 
would send me a list every month of all 
the citations and misdemeanors against 
homeless people. 

So a woman in the department where 
they give permission for the use of the 
Civic Center was a friend and she was 
very sympathetic. We set up the first 
tombstone memorial early in the morning 
in late February of 2000, and Willie 
Brown was furious when he stepped out 
on his veranda and he saw it! 

He called the woman on the carpet and 
blasted her for giving permission for our 
memorial. But we didn’t have to take 
down the tombstones. They probably 
were afraid we'd hold a big protest if they 
forced us to take it down! 


Spirit: Despite Brown's opposition, the 
next year you were able to get permission 
for a far bigger memorial wall in Civic 
Center. The Board of Supervisors passed a 
resolution called, “A Day of Love and 
Sorrow: Remembering Those 1,767 Men, 
Women and Children Who Have Died 
Homeless Since 1987.” That's a pretty 
amazing turn of events. 

Sister Bernie: We met with supervisors 
individually, including Mark Leno, Bevan 
Dufty, Chris Daly and others. We went to 
them individually and we gained their sup- 
port. We established relationships and 
reached the hearts of people, so no matter 
who the mayor was, we had friends. 
Supervisor Mark Leno sponsored it. 

Mark Leno had introduced the board 
resolution which was then co-sponsored by 
all the other supervisors. He read the reso- 
lution at the official event, describing the 
tragedy of so many deaths in one city, and 
drawing attention to the young age of sO 
many of those who died. 
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A Person’s Worth Cannot Be Measured by Wealth 


potas 


Sitting and sleeping on wet sidewalks endangers peop 


eae 


le’s lives. 


Jesus lived in poverty. Yet, his name has outlived the 


names of millions of wealthy people who were buried long 
ago and forgotten. The Buddha left his mansion and his 
kingdom to live in poverty, because he needed the answer 


to why suffering exists. 


by Jack Bragen 


"ve spent time among people across a 

significant span of the socioeconomic 

spectrum. I’ve spent some time among 
wealthy, well-educated people, and time 
among those with various disabilities that 
have led to living in poverty. I’ve been 
among the down and out myself. 


I have also interacted (and not in a 
good way) with people deemed “crimi- 
nals” and I’ve been among people addict- 
ed to substances. Those with so-called 
“criminal backgrounds” are not always 
bad people. Some are bad, and they will 
harm people when they believe they can 
get away with it. Others are decent peo- 
ple, who, in their past, made some mis- 
takes or bad decisions. 

While “criminals” might pose physical 
danger, those with wealth are able to cause 
many other kinds of hardships. It seems that 
whatever category people are in, and there 
are many, there is resentment toward those 
of other categories. Yet people are people, 
and human nature seems much the same 
across all perceived divisions. 

People with wealth are not immune to 
breaking laws. Yet, they will invariably 
have a good enough attorney, such that the 
consequences will usually be minimal. 

In some instances, it takes less work 
(depending on how you define “work”) to 
function as someone on the bottom of the 
heap, compared to someone on the top of 
the heap. Some people are poor in part 
because they lack skills. This isn’t necessar- 
ily their fault. Some may not have a high 
I.Q., while others have a perfectly good, or 
even above-average, mind, but may lack the 
knowledge, education, and background 
needed to become upwardly mobile. 

Some individuals may be brilliant, and 
yet this brilliance sometimes may work 
against them, since they may not fit into a 
category that most people can understand. 
Still others might be blacklisted because of 
offending someone in a position of power, 
and as a result, are excluded from working 


-or being successful in their profession. We 


cannot accurately assume that all homeless 
people have ended up homeless because of 
drug addiction, or because of criminality, or 
some other form of turpitude. 

While being poor may seem to entail 
less work, it is not a better situation, not 
by a long shot. The suffering that comes 
with poverty is genuine. A number of 


poor people do not have access to the 
basics, much less a nice house, a nice car, 
enough to eat, and the respect of society. 

Disabled poor people are sometimes 
tightly knit, and will help each other when 
there is a need. They are often good peo- 
ple who are living in-bad situations. 
Having a disability that prevents substan- 
tial, gainful work is a difficult and often 
injurious thing. We could live under much 
better conditions if we were able to main- 
tain professional employment. 

People are not always able to lift them- 
selves by their bootstraps; that is a myth 
promoted by the wealthy. People with 
money often assume that those less fortu- 
nate are to blame for their own predica- 
ment. This is not always so. 

Some wealthy people believe homeless- 
ness 1s.a choice, and people choose that as a 
lifestyle because that is what they’d rather 
do. This is yet another myth. It is not plau- 
sible that a person would willingly live ona 
park bench or in a cardboard box. 

One of the worst sides of human nature 
is when people try to exclude other people 
from existing. The Jewish people have 
faced this more than once, and in many 
eras and many nations. African-American 
people were mostly brought to the United 
States as slaves, were treated horribly, and 
sometimes put to death. African American 
people continue to be oppressed today in a 
number of situations, such as police profil- 
ing, job discrimination, jail sentencing and 
in the assumptions of white people. 

At present, in America, many wealthy 
people living in affluent neighborhoods, 
many business owners, and many power- 
ful politicians want to exclude homeless 
people from existing. They attempt to use 
the power of the law and their political 
authority to banish people simply based 
on poverty and disability. 

At times, as a disabled person, I have 
internally suffered from the thought that 
people would rather that I disappear. The 
circumstances of my development and 
continued life might be considered 
unworkable by some. However, I haven’t 
given up. I am organized, and I am mak- 
ing a difficult situation work. 

At all points across the socioeconomic 
spectrum there are cruel people, nice peo- 
ple, honest people and liars. The amount 
of material success someone has is not 
linked to virtue or a lack of it. 

However, I object to those who hoard 
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Countless homeless veterans were disabled while in the military. 
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Although Congress and the President would rather I live on 
a hilltop and scratch the boils on my feet with a stick, while 
asking God, “Why me?”’ I still think it is a good thing that 
the government provides for disabled people and seniors. 


wealth. There are too many people who 
are just barely getting by or who aren’t 
getting by. It is unfair that some live in a 
twenty-room house on ten acres of land, 
while others do not even have a place to 
call home: 

I am not a rich man, but there are cer- 
tain things that I do well. I am good at 
telling the truth. I am usually a nice man, 
and almost always kind. When I make a 
mistake, I try not to repeat it. My sister 
said that I am a good person to have 
around if you are in a dark alley at night. 
My sister admires bravery. 

Monetary success has not been my 
forte. Yet I am able to be a very effective 
individual in the absence of that. To me, 
money represents convenience, more 
choices, and better living conditions. I 
would like to have a lot of money, but I 
don’t. Wealth doesn’t bring happiness, but 
it could bring comfort. 

Millions of people live under far worse 
conditions than I do on my Social Security 
benefits. Although Congress and the 
President would rather I live on a hilltop 
and scratch the boils on my feet with a 
stick, while asking God, “Why me?” I still 
think it is a good thing that the government 
provides for disabled people and seniors. 

I like myself just fine, whether or not I 
own a lot of money. My success in life 
doesn’t have to be measured in terms of 
how much money I have. What about the 
idea of being a good person? 

Jesus lived in poverty. Yet, his name 
has outlived the names of millions of 
wealthy people who were buried long ago 
and forgotten. The Buddha left his man- 
sion and his kingdom to live in poverty, 
because he needed the answer to why suf- 
fering exists. 

A person’s worth cannot be measured by 


his or her bank balance. A person will value 
himself or herself, or not. She or he can 
hoard any amount of wealth, yet no matter 
how much a person is able to obtain, it will 
not grant self-acceptance. 

President Trump, one of the wealthiest 
and most powerful individuals on our 
planet, is an unhappy man. He suffers 
from some type of neurosis, because no 
matter how much wealth and power he is 
able to obtain, his innards still hurt. 

This is apparent in how he behaves. 
Rather than doing his job as president, he 
is up at 3:00 in the morning tweeting 
insults to people. Unfortunately, the 
American people, and people in the rest of 
the world, are paying the price. 

Cognitive techniques, and not curren- 
cy, can teach an individual to appreciate 
himself or herself. Self-respect comes 
from having a clean conscience, from 
knowing that, whenever you can, you are 
doing the right thing, and from demon- 
strating (to yourself) that you have the 
ability to withstand life’s difficulties. 

Self-respect doesn’t come from putting 
down others. When people bully others, it 
seems to give them a brief bit of satisfaction 
by furnishing the erroneous belief that they 
have bested someone. When I went to 
Concord High School, there were a lot of 
bullying kids there. I have no respect for 
people who need to put down someone else 
in order to raise themselves. 

Yet, many people with wealth use it as 
a power trip. Using wealth to gain an 
advantage is the norm. It is expected that 
people with wealth will use their money 
as a means of dominating others. 

What does that get them? It might give 
them a temporary high. Yet, not being 
able to accept oneself continues, and all 
bullies are forever tortured by that. 


